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THE 
SAND- 
WICH 

MAN 








Yes ! 
“It’s Fierce 
When the 
Wind Blows!” 














The manager of a large advertising agency was riding on a train when a man entered 
the car and sat beside him. 


‘“‘What’s your name?”’ asked the newcomer. 

The ad man told him. 

‘‘What’s your business?” persisted the new arrival. 
“‘Advertising,”’ replied our hero briefly. 


“Oh, I was in the advertising business too, for a while,” prattled the talker, “but I got 
out. I run a moving picture show now.” 
“Yes,” he continued, “I was in the advertising business,—I carried a ‘sandwich’ for quite a 


while. It’s all right I guess, but say,”—and he looked with commiseration at his seatmate, ‘‘Ain’t 
it fierce when the wind blows.” 


CN IM aS 





Our Sandwich man will not “carry the bannet’’ on windy streets this month. You 
wouldn’t go out to see his sign if he did. 


Instead he carries our advertisers’ announcements to your school desks and to your easy 
chairs at home where you can read in comfort. 


This month our advertising columns contain the announcements of: 





American Book Company (half page) back cover Longmans, Green & Co. (quarter page) - I 
. Henry Holt and Company (half page) - IV L. O. Draper Shade Co. (third page) back cover 
Houghton-Mifflin Company (quarter page) _iIII The Prang Company (half page)- - - IV 
Dr. Frank Crane Publications (full page) Beckley-Cardy Company (quarter page) - I 
- 3rd page of cover International Harvester Company (full page) II 
McKnight _ McKnight (quarter page) - 42 Cc. J. Ozment ° . . - « o 42 
A. Flanagan Company (quarter page) * -_ III Adams-Smith Teachers Agency - . - 42 
Thomas Charles Company . - + Il Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency’ - . 42 
Albert Teachers Agency - - - - 42 Franklin Institute - - - - III and 42 
Northwestern Teachers Agency - - - 42 KrullSongs - - - - - = = I 
Western Teachers Exchange - . - 42 Charles McIntosh « © « @ 2 I 
Educational Clearing House 7 eo = Public School Pub. Co. - Ill and back cover 
Columbia Information Bureau . #8 I Chicago School of Industrial Art- -  - I 
Country Journalism - - - - - I Columbia School of Commerce - - - 42 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. (quarter page) . II 


| 


They will be glad to hearfrom you. They have many other things of 
which they can tell you. They wish to serve you. Write to the adver- 
tisers. You will be glad of it. 
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“(AFTER-THE-WAR EDITION” 
Elementary American History and Government 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


Practically a new book. Complete to the signing of the 
Treaty. Full treatment of the War and problems of the New 
Reconstruction. New point of view in dealing with other 
historical events that occurred years ago. New maps, new 
illustrations. $1.20. 


Introduction to American History 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


Provides material for a study of the European Beginnings 
of American History as recommended by the new Illinois 
Course of Study. 90 cents. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


A new speller. Practical word list. Regular systematic 
reviews, dictionary drills, and a variety of ways to approach 
the spelling lesson so as to make it interesting. Complete, 
Grades 3-8. 44 cents. Also in parts. 


The Citizen and the Republic 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


Published since the war, it is the only High School 
Civics that teaches the subject in the light of recent events. 
Discusses present-day problems, World War effects, etc. 
Teaches the form and machinery of our government and also 
the ideas and ideals upon which it is founded. $1.50. 


BOOKS THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (60c) 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First 
Morning Exercises for all the Year (75c) 

Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (50c) 


The Nixie Bunny Books (4 Vols., each 50c) 


Best Memory Gems (20c) 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) 85c 


Number Games for Primary Grades (60c) 


Our 1920 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete 


Sent Postpaid at Listed Prices 


By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the 
seat work problem for the pri her. It simple and definite 
instructions for —- out a great variety of interesting educative ex- 
ercises with over pful illustrations. 





Four Grades (75c) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 . Cleth. Contains 72 games 
intended to correct in an interesting way the common every-day errors of 


spoken English. 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 252 pages. Cloth. Has 

ew York City, , Cincinnati, the U. S. Government and hundreds 
of towns and cities. recom: in State Courses of Study. Fifth 
large edition! Contains 393 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black 
and color. A fascinating story for children of the second and third grades, 
teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated 
in colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. Every- 

knows these! Read by over 200,000 chadren in the second and third 
grades. 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 95 pages. Four hundred quotations, with 
lessons in ethics for all grades. 


pupils’ use.) Contains 30 games desig establish the habit of correct 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. ~ Mn Cloth. (With 54 cards for 
to 
speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary 


By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 
123 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, designed to 
create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in apply- 
ing it directly and naturally through the “make-believe” element and the 
idea of f ly contest. 


We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money 


standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been 
Mailed Free. Request a copy. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Beckley-Cardy Co. wiauin's” Chicago 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 














NEW 


Eighth Year Arithmetic 


Adapted to the latest Illinois State Course of Study 
BOWYER and McINTOSH 


Contains: 
Detailed Explanations of Principles 
of Mensuration. 


Numerous Drawings to Make Ex- 
planations Clear. 


Suggestions for Note Book Work. 

Suggestions for Local Problems. 

Numerous Text-Book Problems for 
Practice. 


Speaking and Writing English 


By BERNARD M. SHERIDAN . 
Superintendent of Schools, La 


wrence, Massachusetts 


Mr. Sheridan claims that if two things are accomplished, in grade 
English, the course is a success) SPEAKING AND WRITING ED 1G- 
LISH teaches teachers how to accomplish these two things, which are: 


First, to turn out pupils able to stand before the class and talk for 
a minute or two upon a subject within the range of their knowledge or 
experience, speaking plainly, in clean-cut sentences, and without common 
grammatical mistakes. e 

Second, to turn out pupils able to write with fair facility an original 
paragraph upon a subject within the range of their experience or their 


interests. 
Mr. Bowyer taught Eighth Year Arith- We were sure when we brought out SPEAKING AND WRIT- 
metic in the Illinois State Normal ING ENGLISH that we had a good book. We did not realize, how- 


University this summer. ever, how remarkable it was until orders be ing i i 
: : = . began coming in for it from 
eee mea Ge line all parts of the country. The St. Louis school board ordered 3000 





copies for their teachers, Boston 1100, Providence 1000, Seattle 900, 


Price, 60 Cents a Copy, Postpaid. Omaha 800, etc. 


Address: BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
CHARLES McINTOSH CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Monticello, Illinois 





Pages, 162. Price, 90 cents. 




















Debates and Orations [StuDyY ART AT HOME] Musical Settings for RILEY POEMS 


the poet's native 

It ! state and its schools. “An Old 8 beart” " 

Eaays and rations about 1,000 wore: debates Thy demand fo Speaal Tanker and Suner- 30", Stas seisatae oe erento 
A j : i of Industrial Art is ter than the su: > : 

on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: ff Yisors of hndualtial ta’ of have “Good Taste’ ta | KRULL SONGS, 1452 N. Peon St, Indianapolis, Ind. 


one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- Color and Design, you can fit yourself to teach In- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. dustrial Art at an increased Send for cir- 
“Correspondence 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- ff “ular of Courses’ leading to di} =Miention This Paper when 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 1922 Cabemet Ave. Chicago | Writing to Advertisers 
“When the Wind Blows.’’ See Opposite Page. 
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SPLICING ROPE 
A Practical Problem in Real Life 





2. Better Country Schools fo 
souri. 


What It Does. 


girls of America. 


1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of 
Agriculture in the Rural Schools. 


3. The Rotation Plan— What It Is; 


4. Vitalization Through Rotation. 
5. Stencils Vitalize School Work. 


The Purpose of this Department is to 
help those who want to help the boys and 


'THE ROTATION PLAN 


Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea in Education Since the Time of: Horace Mann. 
It is Destined to Vitalize Our Entire Educational System.—Dr. A. E. Winship. 


HE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and 
farmers everywhere. It is rebuilding school houses. It is putting 
new life into communities and rural schools. It is increasing the 

salaries of teachers from $10 to $40 a month. It is revolutionizing the 
teaching of Agriculture in Missouri. South Dakota and Oklahoma have 
adopted this plan; other states are planning to adopt it. 


The Rotation Plan teaches real things—not just words, words, words. 


The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects—does not teach the same 
things year after year; does not skim, leaving nothing crisp and new for the 
next year. 


The Rotation Plan not only rotates the teaching of Agriculture but 
it rotates the work in Arithmetic, Language, Spelling, and all other subjects. 


If you want to know how the Rotation Plan vitalizes schools and 
communities—what school directors, superintendents, teachers, parents, and 
children say about it—how superintendents can introduce it into their 
schools—how teachers are vitalizing arithmetic, spelling, reading, writing, 
language, and every other subject, the following booklets will be sent to 
you free upon application, but don’t write for them unless you really want 
to do something worth while for your state, your county, your school and 
your community. It will be a waste of your time and money as well as ours. 





r Mis- 





MAKING NAIL BOXES 
A Real Problem in Arithmetic 





What is known as the Rotation Plan 
for vitalizing the teaching of Agriculture 


in our opinion one of the big educational 
ideas of recent years and should be given 
most thoughtful consideration by all 
educators. 


W. J. BEECHER, 
Editor 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 





is attracting nation-wide attention. It is 


Ask for list of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, Booklets, Sten- 
cils, Working Drawings, Mottoes, etc. 


You Can Teach Agriculture in Your School—You May 
Think You Can’t But You Can. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P. G. HOLDEN DIRECTOR 
HARVESTER BLDG., CHICAGO 
































“When 


the Wind Blows.’’ See Second Page of Cover. 
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Lucy Fircn Perkins: The French Twins. 1918. Chi- 


cago, Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. lus | THANKSGIVING - CHRISTMAS 


trated by ‘the Author. Pp. 202. ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 
































Although I have met Pierre and Pierrette only in Ne. B4009. THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. The choicest — 
the pages of Lucy Fitch Perkins’ book, I have many arranged collection of Thanksgiving material. 144 pages, Price, 35c, post paid. 
Ne. B3629. A CHRISTMAS DREAM. new Christ delightt 
friends among the youthful compatriots of the twins. humor and pretty sentiment , EH, aad ea many additional as 
Marcel, Jeanne, Yvonne and Petit Jacques used to greet ee RS eee at a os coe ere ae 
us gravely when we returned to the village in the even- Ne. B3606. THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. An excellent book of recitations, dia: 
ing. I had supposed that French children were more qoades. B61 pages. Prien, Sb cone, acaba , — diane. 
stolid than American children. They were always Fy 1 hy Wy Dae 
gravely polite. ‘‘Bon jour, messieurs,’’ they would say Ne. B3S14. CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. A large and well collect: 
shyly when we hailed them in what we supposed was er ee oo = 
good French. a number of chi = Bone Opa ge 
jum 
But the day the Armistice was signed, oh, what a pad analy ~ ey yy opeapers 
change in those children! They met us on the road and mi be hn Fk BY eR 
danced up and down in their excitement. 175 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. : 
mye ° 2999 Ne. B3215. CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS. Excellent entertainments, music, 
Guerre fini! Guerre fini!’’ they shouted. Gone recitations and suggestions for primary and intermediate grades. Descriptions 
was their stolidity. of how Christmas is celebrated in other countries. 111 large pages. Price, 25c, 
And yet there was something in their gayety that Ne. B3562. CHRISTMAS GEMS. A collection of 100 choice readings and reci- 
brought a lump to my throat. In a flash I realized ee a 
something of the strain that the French had endured Wye ior qpactal yt 
since the summer of 1914. Carelessly many of us Amer- Entertainment Fntertainmont 
icans had misjudged the laconic fortitude with which yh ony eens her 
French villagers had gone about their daily tasks. We nities eT 
had supposed the people stolid! a vaguest. 
I can assure you that The French Twins is a true A A 
and life-like picture of French peasant bravery in vil- 
lage life during the War. It is a well told tale and the FLANAGAN FLANAGAN 
author’s illustrations are charming and correct. COMPANY COMPANY 
I can also assure you that children of the sixth grade yy ty eg al 
thoroughly enjoy the story. I loaned my copy of the I 
book to my friend, Geneve, and she took it to her teacher CHICAGO CHICAGO 
who read it to a.class of sixth graders who enjoyed it 
immensely. Mines GLorRIOsus, 
CO COURSES IN 
UBTRIAL ART A new text for FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
The walks School of Industrial Art has 
ust organized a ‘‘ Correspondence art- 
ee eS 6 ee Se THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
only courses in ‘‘ Industrial Art’’ that can 
ped nangl oo a ie. By Edgar F. Van Buskirk and Edith Lillian Smith, trains the student 
ing’’ are looking for instruction in this new (1) to understand and appreciate the most common physical phenomena. 
field, ‘‘ Industrial Art.’’ : : : 
The ii nt » is . (2) to perform practical tacks mere intelligently. 
Mable Arbuckle, Supervisor of Art in the (3) to know the general application of the several sciences and where he may find 
publie schools of South Bend, Indiana. Miss definite scientific information. 
Arbuckle was a student at Ohio Wesleyan (4) to prepare for future advancement, either in the study of pure science or in its 
University and is a graduate of the New practical application to his vocation. 
York School of Fine and Applied Art of 
which Frank Alvah Parsons is president. 
She hes alee stedied under Dr, James Pax An INTRODUCTION BY DR. THOMAS H. BRIGGS of Teachers College, Colum- 
ton Haney at New York University. She bia University, and excellent teaching equipment in the text make it readily USABLE. 
is the author of several works on ‘‘Con- No elaborate equipment is needed for the presentation of the course. The authors’ 
structive Design’’ and other art subjects. attractive methods of approaching all the problems will arouse and hold the interest 
The assistant director of these courses is of beth beve end sivis 
Miss Mary C. Scovel who was formerly in- y one 
structor in Bradley Polytechnique Institute : i 
and later instructor in the Chicago Art In- . The problems are thoroughly WORKABLE, all having been tested in class. The 
stitute and for several years principal of PROJECT METHOD, emphasized throughout, offers opportunity for meeting in- 
= — Guild of Normal Art of dividual interests, aptitudes, and needs of pupils. The grouping of scientific facts ac- 
inneapolis. cording to their relationship in everyday life makes the text entirely PRACTICAL. 
THOUSANDS CENSUS JOBS 
OPEN TO TEACHERS HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
The Coming of Peace will require the +s s or 
complete changing of many government de- 2451-59 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
partments. The 1920 census opens up 5000 











clerical positions. Teachers are specially 


fitted not only to stand well on the examina- Childhood’s Heroes Necessary Books for the Superintendent: 








tions, but to receive quick advancement Classes for Gifted Children, - By G. M. Whipple 
after appointment. Those interested can Soquan, Uiyenae, Bester, Rfassin, the : indions Kine AE Corporation Schools, - «+ ByA. J. Beatty 
get a free list of positions obtainable and FoR’ “LITTLE PEOE PEOPLE, LE lotalins come of the most How to Study Effectively, - By G.M. Whipple 
free sample questions by dropping a postal Scogleasanaty Ueedee on the market. Morality Code for the Young, By T. J. McCormack 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. L224, = hogy Yearbooks of the National Society 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is ne- PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 
cessary as the examinations are likely to be 

announced any day now. MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS ! 


*“‘When the Wind Blows’”’ See Second Page of Cover. 
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“PRANG PRODUCTS” MAKE FOR BETTER EDUCATION 


“GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS” ‘“PRANG PRODUCTS” 


‘““ENAMELAC”’ 
An Air-Drying Enamel for Decorating Toys, Boxes, 
1. They teach BASIC PRINCIPLES that underlie Bottles, etc. Per Can, 25c 
All Drawing, Design, and Color. ‘“*PERMODELLO”’ 
The Permanent Modelling Clay. It sets like Con- 
crete. Per Pound Can, 70c 


‘““MODELIT” 
The Quality Wax Modelling Clay. It keeps soft in- 


The Best “Drawing Books’’—Because 


Led 


They are the only series of “Drawing Books” that 

present an organized and Scientific Theory of 

“Color” simple enough to be understood by the 
i ith a “Color Chart” f 4 : 

children, with a “Color Chart”’ for each grade deddinaly,« Bar quent; Gx 


3. They correlate DRAWING— DESIGN—CON-. ,, - 
STRUCTION and relate them to the life and home  Negeeb Mite sa i Toe. dae Tobe 1Se 36 Pe. 


of the child. 25c, 1 Gal. $2.50 
4. They contain eight beautiful reproductions in «pECO PASTE POWDER” 
nine colors of some of the world’s greatest paint- A High Quality “Library Paste” in Powder Form. 
ings, thus bringing the refining influence of the Per Pound, 45c 
Art Museum to your:school. “PRANG PRISMO” PAPERS 
Books | to 4, List Price 20c Coated Papers in 75 Standardized Colors. 
Books 5 to 8, List Price 25c “PRANG ENGINEX”’ PAPERS 
INEXPENSIVE—WELL GRADED—THE BEST! Light Weight Construction Papers for Poster Work. 
Send for “Graphic Drawing Books” circular. Send for Sample Booklets of Papers. 


Send Money Order, Check, or Stamps on orders for less than $5.00 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago THE P RAN G COMP ANY 30 Irving Place, New York City 


‘Send for circular of “Correspondence Courses in Industrial Art’. 


TEXTBOOKS IN MATHEMATICS 


Junior High School Mathematics: 
H. Taylor, Instructor in Mathematics, and Fiske Allen, Principal of the Training School in the East- 
ern Illinois State Normal School. 
First Book - - + - - $0.80 
Second Book - - - 
Extends the usual content of the course for the seventh and eighth grades by including elementary parts 
of algebra and geometry. 


Modern Business Arithmetic: 
by H. A. Finney, Lecturer in Accounting, Walton School of Commerce, and J. C. Brown, President, State 
Normal School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Complete Course (one year) - - - 1.32 
Brief Course (half year) . - - - 1.12 


Drills for speed and accuracy; articulates arithmetic with business. 


- School Algebra: 
by A. R. Rietz, Professor of Mathematics, University of Iowa; A. R. Crathorne, Associate in Mathematics, 
University of Illinois; and E. H. Taylor, Instructor in Mathematics, Eastern Illinois State Normal School. 








First Course - - - 7) © 1.08 

Second Course - - - - - 96 

Complete Course - . . - - 1.40 
Concise statement of Principles with numerous exercises and problems. 


ae: * Geometry: 
by J. W. Young, Professor of Mathematics, Dartmouth College, and A. J. Schwartz, Grover Cleveland High 


School, St. Louis. 
Plane Geometry - - - 1.00 
Makes the pupil feel that he is dealing with senlities. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th St. 6 Park St. 2451 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 











*“‘When the Wind Blows.’”’ See Inside Front Cover. , 
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To MemBers:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting THE 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIs TEACHER at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 


delivered by carrier. 
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President—Cyrus S. Grove, Freeport. 

First Vice President—Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

Second Vice President—May S. Hawkins, Mound 
City. 

Third Vice President—Lou M. Harris, Rock Island. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 
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K. D. Waldo, Aurora. 
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Ph of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 

ville. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Elgin, Friday and Saturday, November 7 
and 8, 1919. 5 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29, 30 and 
31, 1919. 

The N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 23 to 29, 1920. 

Illinois High School Conference, U. of I., Urbana, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Nov. 20, 21 and 22, 
1919. Fare and one-third for round trip. 


Six Division meetings have been held this fall. This 
issue contains reports from two of them; other reports 
will be published next month. The Chicago Division 
will hold its meeting some time before Christmas. Chi- 
eago schools and teachers have profited greatly this year 
by the organized effort of teachers, and its Division ought 
to have a rousing good meeting and enroll all its teach- 
ers as members. The State Association meeting, Decem- 
ber 29 to 31, will have an excellent program and will at- 
tend to some important business. If you want to keep 
informed on the trend of educational thought in Illinois, 
come to the State Meeting. 


The Boston Teachers’ News Letter, the organ of the 
Boston Teachers’ Club, says in its October issue: ‘*The 
News Letter motto is still good, ‘It is not necessary that 
we should all think alike, but we should all think.’ Per- 
haps we shall even have to think alike on something 
before very long, men and women together, agree and act 
in behalf of our ideals. When we dare to shake off the 
ignorance which comes from ignoring ugly facts, we shall 
have taken the first great step toward the better world 
for which we have so fondly hoped.’’ 


The average salaries of the teachers of Illinois for the 
last four years were $713.84 in 1915, $750.85 in 1916, 


$768.84 in 1917, and $804.98 in 1918. This is an in- 
crease of only $91.14, or about 13 percent in the four 
years. According to the Monthly Labor Review issued / 
by the Federal Department of Labor, the cost of living 
increased 96.41 percent in the same time. (See page 
106 of the issue of February, 1919). But even the in- 
crease of $91.14 would not have been given but for the 
aggressive organized efforts of the teachers. The in- 
creases in salaries will be considerably more for the years 
1919 and 1920, largely because our State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation by its legislative activity has provided for raising 
increases school revenues. 


The United Press reports some remarks made by King 
Albert of Belgium as he recently traveled across our 
country, as follows: ‘‘The educational system of the 
United States was the thing that made it possible for the 
nation to send two million, well-trained, natural born 
fighters 3,000 miles from home to battle for an ideal. It 
is a tribute to your educational system that all were so 
intelligent and trained so well in a few months. The 
schools are the largest buildings. It is the same all over 
great America. Everyone is educated.’’ 

Certainly, Your Majesty! We teachers knew that 
all the time. But we were too modest to say anything 
about it. We are thankful to you for saying it for us. 
Just now, when the newspapers are so full of advertise- 
ments, news, propaganda, and claims by the Steel Trust, 
Organized Labor, the Standard Oil Company, the Meat 
Packers and other great, powerful organizations, people 
are beginning to wonder which one of these great powers 
really did win the war. Possibly your Imperial judg- 
ment so clearly expressed will help people to realize that 
our fighting young soldiers, educated in the public 
schools and inspired by ideals implanted in their minds 
by American teachers had at least a little to do with 
winning the victory. 


We hope our readers will read and file the summary 
of the statistical report of the Superintendent of Public 


‘ 
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Instruction published in this issue for their own infor- 
mation and for use in defending our resolutions and the 
legislation recently obtained. Just a few of the many 
interesting questions answered by these statistics or 
easily obtained by simple computation are as follows: 

How many pupils enrolled in the public schools for 
the year ending June 30, 1918? How many more boys 
than girls in the elementary grades? What percent of 
the high school enrollment were girls? What was the 
average number of days each pupil attended? What 
was the average cost per pupil enrolled for current ex- 
pense? How many tuition pupils in the high schools. 

How many teachers were college graduates? How 
many had only elementary school education? What per- 
cent of the teachers were men? What was the average 
annual salary of teachers? How many had taught 
twenty years or more in the same district? How many 
had taught only one year in the district where employed ? 
How many had a total teaching experience of only one 
year? How many had taught forty years or more? 
How many were paid less than $600 a year? 

How much school money was raised by district taxa- 
tion? How much was distributed to the districts by the 
township trustees? How much was paid for instruc- 
tion? For janitors and engineers? For promotion of 
health? For interest on bonds? What was the total 
net cost of the public schools for the year? 


THE EASTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held its meeting at Charleston on October 
17 and 18 and earried out the program as planned. The 
speakers before the general sessions were Dean C. E. 
Chadsey of the College of Education, University of Ili- 
nois; Professor Henry Johnson of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; Grant Showerman, Professor of 
Classies, University of Wisconsin; Mr. Percival Chubb, 
Leader of the Ethical Society, St. Louis; and the Pres- 
ident of the Division, Superintendent T. J. Beecher of 
the Paris City Schools. 

Besides some of these speakers at the sectional meet- 
ings, the Rural School Section was addressed by Pro- 
fessor Edgar S, Packard, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity ; and Professor A. W. Nolan, University of Illinois; 
Mr. W. S. Booth from the office of the Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction addressed the Intermediate and Gram- 
mar Grades; and the Primary Section heard Miss Jennie 
Hall of the Frances W. Parker School, Chicago, and 
Miss Grace Geddes of the Eastern Normal School of 
Charleston. 

A delightful special feature was an evening musical 
recital directed by Mr. Frederick Koch of the Eastern 
State Normal School, assisted by Miss Minna Niemann, 
pianist, and Miss Helen Traubel, soprano. 

The meeting was a success from every standpoint. 
The attendance was 1,493, and the addresses were inter- 
esting and inspiring. 

The officers elected for the year 1920 are as follows: 

President, J. W. Davis, Effingham ; Vice President, P. 
M. Watson, Robinson; Treasurer, A. B. Crowe, Charles- 
ton; Secretary, Miss Lena Foreman, Charleston ; Execu- 
tive Committee, J. L. Hart, chairman, Pana; H, DeF. 
Widger, Charleston; O. R. Jones, Paris. 

State Association Committees—Appropriations, T. J. 
Beecher, Paris; Legislation, O. L. Minter, Charleston ; 
Resolutions, L. M. Wilson, Charleston. 
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Delegates and alternates to the State Association, 

1919. 
Delegates 

B. F, Hatcher, Arcola, 
Lilian Robinson, Garrett. 
L. C. Markwell, Toledo. 
C. L. Brewer, Kansas. 
Harold Bright, Marshall. 
O. L. Jones, Paris. 
L. C. Lord, Charleston. 
Fiske Allen, Charleston. 
J. F, Wiley, Mattoon. 
Edgar 8, Jones, Taylorville. 
O. L. Simpson, Taylorville. 
J. W. Davis, Effingham. 
Mrs. Lois Coombes, Sullivan. 
William Harris, Shelbyville. 
Charles B. Gwin, Shelbyville. 


Alternates 
H. B. Black, Mattoon. 
A. B. Lowe, Sullivan. 
Supt. Smith, Effingham. 
Supt. Fairweather, Neoga. 
L. K. Fuller, Greenup. 
E. O. May, Tuscola. 
Isabel McKinney, Charleston. 
Florence Skeffington, Charleston. 
Margaret Noonan, Paris. 
Antha Endsley, Charleston. 
Emily Orcutt, Charleston. 
J. H. Finley, Sullivan. 
E. E, Gere, Tuscola. 
Harry E. Green, Robinson, 
Principal Davis, Oakland. 


This meeting was planned and arranged for by an 
executive committee consisting of County Superintend- 
ent Oscar L. Minter of Coles County, chairman; J. L. 
Hart, Pana; and H. DeF. Widger, Charleston. The 
abeve report was sent promptly to this magazine by the 
Secretary of the Division, Miss Edith Ragan, of Charles- 
ton. 


THE EAST CENTRAL MEETING 


A report from Miss Gertrude Payne, secretary of the 
East Central Division, gives the following facts: 


The Division held its fifth annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, on Friday, October 17, with 
an attendance of about 1,200. The speakers in the fore- 
noon were Professor Clarence Alvord, Director of the 
Illinois Historical Survey; Mr. U. G. Hoffman, Spring- 
field ; and the President of the Division, Professor H. A. 
Hollister of the U. of I. 

The afternoon session was devoted to sectional meet- 
ings, at which the leaders of the discussions were as fol- 
lows: Primary Section, Mrs. Sarah G. Jorgensen, Su- 
pervisor of the Lower Grades, Champaign; Rural Sec- 
tion, Mr. Charles McIntosh, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Piatt County; Intermediate Section, Miss Mar- 
garet Bott, Principal of Webber School, Urbana; Gram- 
mar Grade Section, Superintendent I. A. Smothers, 
Rossville; High School Section, Superintendent R. D. 
Kean, Watseka. 


The following officers were elected for next year: 


President, I. A. Smothers, Rossville; Vice President, 
Otto Weedman, Bement; Secretary, Gertrude Payne, 
Danville; Treasurer, O. J. Bainum, Paxton. 

Executive Committee—L. W. Haviland, chairman, 
Onarga; B. R. Buckingham, Urbana; C. H. Watts, Cham- 
paign. . 

Auditing Committee—Ebba Swanson, chairman, 
Paxton; Charles MeIntosh, Monticello; G. B. Weisiger, 
Oakwood. 

Appropriations Committee—G. P. Randle, chairman, 
Danville; Margaret MacWilliams, Champaign; E. G. 
Stevens, Rantoul. 

Legislative Committee—O. P. Haworth, chairman, 
Danville; W. O. Jones, Deland; H. A. Hollister, Urbana. 

Resolutions Committee—W. W. Earnest, chairman, 
Champaign; A. P. Johnson, Urbana; C.°E. Kuechler, 
Loda. 

It is understood that the chairman of each of the 
last three committees shall be a member of the same kind 
of committee of the State Association. 
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Delegates and alternates to the State Meeting, De- 
cember, 1919: 


Delegates 
Clarence Orr, Catlin. 
Anna Miller, Danville. 
W. C. Baer, Danville. 
Leo Changnon, Donovan. 
R. D. Kean, Watseka. 
W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 
A. P. Johnson, Urbana. 
W. M. Loy, Fisher. 
G. W. Sutton, Atwood. 
L. E. Gohn, Mansfield. 
Lottie Cook, Bement. 
F. 8. Espey, Roberts. 


Alternates 
D. A. Magruder, Westville. 
Carrie Ramsey, Danville. 
Mr. Knarr, Milford. 
8S. W. Haviland, Onarga. 
Edith Markley, Rantoul. 
Lizette McHarry, Urbana. 
V. D. Comp, St. Joseph. 
Mabel Edmundson, Atwood. 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 
W. T. Skinner, Mansfield. 
I. R. Holt, Piper City. 


FOR YOUR CLASS IN ECONOMICS 


Suppose that all workers for daily, weekly, monthly 
or annual wages, such as teachers for instance, were to 
make the demand that all units of weights and measures 
of the necessaries of life be doubled while the price per 
unit and wages remain the same. That is, suppose we 


made the demand, and had the power to enforce it, that ~ 


every yard of cloth be made twice as long, and every 
pound of flour, meat, butter, sugar, potatoes, etc., consist 
of 32 ounces, and every dozen eggs, bananas, oranges, 
lemons, ete., count twenty-four instead of twelve, but 
that the price per yard, pound or dozen remain the same. 
Would the change cause any hardship or injustice? Who 
would strenuously oppose the change? Who would de- 
clare they were being wronged, robbed and ruined? 

Or suppose the workers could double their salaries 
while prices and units of measure remain the same. 


Wouldn’t the result be practically the same as under the“ 


first supposition ? 

Or suppose we were to reduce prices or the cost of 
living one-half while wages and units of measure remain 
the same. Wouldn’t that have the same effect? And 
wouldn’t the same people ery out against injustice and 
robbery whichever of the above changes went into effect? 

Now suppose the units of weights and measures be 
cut in two or diminished one-half while prices and wages 
remain the same. To illustrate, suppose that when I 
eall for a pound of butter that has been costing sixty 
cents, my grocer still charges me sixty cents but delivers 
only eight ounces of butter; or when I buy a suit, the 
tailor charges me $48 instead of $24 because it now takes 
twelve yards of cloth instead of six. Whose turn now to 
ery out against injustice and robbery ? 

Or suppose wages are reduced fifty percent while 
units and prices remain the same. Who is wronged, 
and who profits by the change? 

Or suppose prices are doubled while wages and units 
of measure remain the same. Who are the victims, and 
who are the beneficiaries? 

Doesn’t the last supposition state practically what 
has taken place in the last four years as far as teachers 
are concerned? Who has lost and who has profited by 
the change? 

Do fluctuations in wages or prices or units of mea- 
surement always cause loss or injustice to some class of 
people? 

Are not fluctuations in prices and wages accepted as 
a matter of course by nearly everybody? And don’t 
many eminent and respectable people often advocate 
changes in prices or wages or both? 

But wouldn’t a person advocating a fluctuating or 
unstable unit of weight or measure be considered an an- 
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archist? And wouldn’t a teacher be considered a fit 
subject for the insane asylum if she were to advocate an 
increase in units of weight and measure in proportion to 
the increase in price per unit? Why is this thus? 


THE HOME-GUARD 


One of the surest ways to secure a thoroughly ineffi- 
cient corps of teachers is to employ home teachers at 
salaries so low that others cannot afford to pay board and 
take the salaries offered. Of all school men deserving of 
commiseration a superintendent having to face such 
conditions is one of the most pitiable. ‘‘Making bricks 
without straw’’ is no hardship, but trying the impossi- 
ble task of making schools with an incompetent, under- 
paid home-guard of teachers is what embitters and dis- 
courages the soul of a live superintendent and causes so 
many of them to turn to other employment. 


S. Y. Gillan in Western Teacher. 


THE PROBLEM OF HEALTH LEGISLATION 


One of the results of the rigid examination necessary 
in selecting soldiers for the great war is the demand for 
more physical education and a greater care of the health 
of children. As a result, in many communities, nurses, 
dentists, physicians and surgeons are among the em- 
ployees of the boards of education. Local health author- 
ities are exercising new powers and functions, the State 
Department of Health is increasing its activities and au- 
thority, and new laws are being enacted to prevent dis- 
ease, promote health, and increase the physical efficiency 
of the people. 

But those who have been closely connected with re- 
cent health legislation and other health movements know 
that there is a wide divergence of opinion concerning the 
proper means of preserving health. Almost every bill 
providing for protection from contagion and disease or 
for the promotion of health or physical efficiency meets 
strong opposition. The opponents of such bills, or a 
least some of them, state the case as one of ‘‘ Medical 
Liberty versus State Medicine.’’ 


Since the contention upon this question has already 
involved some teachers and interfered with the plans in 
some schools, and is likely to become more bitter in the 
near future, it is well for us to become informed upon 
the claims of both sides. Of course the great majority 
of teachers believe in cooperating with the legally consti- 
tuted health authorities; and many teachers believe that 
the powers, duties and helpful activities of these author- 
ities should be increased. But let us at least give the 
other side a hearing. If it is right, let us know it; if it 
is wrong, let us controvert its arguments and expose its 
error. 

The most recent statement of the case of medical lib- 
erty is published by the ‘‘Central Health Committee of 
the State of Illinois,’’ which has headquarters at Stein- 
way Hall, Chicago. The writer of this article knows 
nothing about this organization except from its own pub- 
lications, but he does know that some form of the argu- 
ments used by it are showered upon the members of the 
General Assembly every session, and that it or similar or- 
ganizations have some powerful exponents of practically 
the same principles. 

Here is a somewhat condensed statement by that or- 
ganization of its side of the case: 
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MEDICAL LIBERTY vs. STATE MEDICINE 
Bill of Particulars in the Case 


The gravest menace to the rightful liberty which all Americans 
are entitled to enjoy is State Medicine. State Medicine is fast 
undermining our most cherished institutions. Unchecked, it must 
eventually destroy the nation and even the race. Of course it will 
be checked before such culmination is reached; but the sooner the 
public is acquainted with the facts the sooner that check will come 
and the smaller the amount of the damage that will be wrought. 

Therefore ponder well the facts and arguments that follow. 
Observe the reasons why our task grows more difficult by waiting, 
and therefore why prompt action is imperative. 

State Medicine is— 

(1) A body of medical men with governmental powers, and 

(2) The laws (statutes, ordinances and rules) bestowing 
those powers, and 

(3) The additional powers exercised by said body without 
specific authority of statute or ordinance. 

Government by a class is autocracy, no matter what the class. 
Here is a class which has as a body been elevated into official 
position. For example, in some States the entire ‘‘medical so- 
ciety’’ of the State has been set up by statute as the State Board 
of Health. In all States health officers and health commissioners 
are required to be ‘‘licensed and recognized’’ medical men under 
statute and ordinance. 

Thus medical men are granted by legislative bodies power 
over the life and liberty of the ditizen—power without limit in 
some States, but to be exercised at discretion. In other States, 
where their statutory powers are not large enough to satisfy them, 
the medical officials adopt ‘‘health board rules’’ which they insist 
have the effect of law—and courts have sometimes sustained this 
amazing claim. 

Now, it requires no knowledge of law, but merely plain com- 
mon sense added on to some familiarity with our national founda- 
tion document, the Declaration of Independence, to know that leg- 
islatures in granting these excessive powers have assumed to be- 
stow that which they did not have the authority to bestow. In 
other words, they have been alienating inalienable rights. Here 
are some of the powers thus exercised: 

Compulsory vaccination and other compulsory medical treat- 
ment, including surgery. 

Compulsory medical inspection. 

Control of marriage, the doctors to determine who shall and 
who shall not enter that relation. 

Forcible confinement of healthy persons—permanent in some 
cases—on the charge that they are ‘‘ germ carriers.’’ 

Invasion of homes, the doctors entering the same at will. 

Compulsory destruction of private property because ‘‘ germ in- 
fected,’’ millions of dollars worth having been destroyed recently. 

Control of public schools, their opening and closing and the 
terms of admission depending on the pleasure of the doctors—thus 
destroying their public character. 

Control of private schools as well as other assemblages, thus 
controlling education and denying the right of free assembly. 

Control of public hospitals and other public institutions, en- 
abling doctors to experiment at will on children and the insane, on 
criminals and paupers, thus denying to wards of the State or their 
guardians any choice as to school of treatment. 

Power to dictate who shall and who shall not serve the sick as 
practitioners of the healing art. 

State medicine is guilty of many other offenses against de- 
mocracy and freedom, and it has new schemes in contemplation. 
At the time we go to press (early October, 1919) twenty or more 
medical bills are pending in Congress. They carry appropriations 
of millions on millions in the aggregate, and powers that degrade 
us all to a condition of serfdom. These bills have the backing of 
this already well-entrenched institution (State Medicine), the rep- 
resentatives of which carry weight because holding official posi- 
tions; behind the bills, too, is the vast endowment of public funds 
which State Medicine handles. ; 

Now, there is a strict analogy between State Medicine and 
State Religion. This has been noted by several eminent thinkers 
and a little reflection will render it obvious to most readers. Her- 
bert Spencer declared ‘‘State Medicine and State Religion stand 
or fall together.’’ The arguments that support the one will also 
serve to justify the other. Andrew Carnegie in his ‘‘ Triumphant 
Democracy’’ declared against State Medicine, saying the govern- 
ment has as much right to set up Episcopacy as a State Religion 
as it has to set up Homeopathy (or any pathy) as a State Medi- 
eine. And Gladstone said, ‘‘A man has the same right to choose 
his doctor as to choose his shoemaker,’’ which comes to the same 
thing. 

State Religion claimed it existed for the welfare of laymen 
who lacked the requisite wisdom to choose for themselves. State 
Medicine exists by virtue of the same claims. 
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WAGES IN WISCONSIN 


The Western Teacher, published in Milwaukee, says 
that the figures below represent the wages paid different 
occupations as reported from fourteen cities in Wiscon- 
sin. The statistics on teachers’ salaries are based upon 
reports from forty-six Wisconsin cities. The table was 
arranged by State Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin: 


AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS 


PE. Serbs ak ccc cee $1,575 
[RA ee Pr eye 1,440 
EE Lo kane bites Caen han 1,380 
0 Senne an he peek eee ele 1,350 
EO re eT 1,320 
ENE Gio lobed de Cadlnalgd cite We've 1,300 
Se eres Prone pyr 1,270 
FES Pere LT ty 1,250 
a ere eee eek 1,200 
I RASS. Pa il SRE TEMS 1,165 
Skilled machine operator.............. 1,150 
DS. UES ce PER bk OS cee 1,110 
Tl. he A ls VO OR TE 1,101 
CRIME oo oi. a icc ccc ccceccccces 1,065 
ee ee OLOF), Wa INN ES 1,050 
gay ae ae my Or Pee ope 8 985 
Sg ere st Peer ere 960 
Semi-skilled machine operator......... 920 
Be I ORs oe WR sees 900 
Wactery TADOTOR sw osc ccc ceeccccvesion 900 
High school teacher. ........ccceceeee: . 900 
Telephone operator .. ......-+-+++++5: 900 
GROSSE GIIEEE .c wk cess vine owes to awrers 890 
Beemagrawher ... oc csccsscsocccocccees 870 
NN PETC ee 860 
Elevator operator .. .......eseeceeees 795 
PEE 2. 10 agheseeneneoeedas bbe 750 
i ode at noke ies male naenetie 700 
Elementary teacher .........-- hanasve 644 
NA LEED IE TOE EE Ee 600 


THE TEACHER PROBLEM 


More than 100,000 teaching positions in the publie 
schools of the United States are either vacant or filled by 
teachers below standard, and the attendance at normal 
schools and teacher-training schools has decreased 20 per 

~Yent in the last three years. These startling facts are 
shown by the complete report of an investigation made 
by the National Education Association. 

Letters were sent out by the Association in September 
to every county and district superintendent in the United 
States asking for certain definite information. Signed 
statements were sent in by more than 1,700 superintend- 
ents, from every state, representing 238,573 teaching po- 
sitions. These report an actual shortage of 14,685 teach- 
ers, or slightly more than 6 per cent of the teaching po- 
sitions represented, and 23,006 teachers below standard 
who have been accepted to fill vacancies, or slightly less 
than 10 per cent. It is estimated that there are 650,000 
teaching positions in the public schools of the United 
States, and if these figures hold good for the entire coun- 
try there are 39,000 vacancies and 65,000 teachers below 
standard. 

These same superintendents report that 52,798 teach- 
ers dropped out during the past year, a loss of over 22 
percent. On this basis the total number of the entire 
country would be 143,000. The reports show that the 
shortage of teachers and the number of teachers below 
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standard are greatest in the rural districts where sal- 
aries are lowest and teaching conditions least attractive. 

The states in which salaries and standards are high- 
est have the most adequate supply of teachers. Califor- 
nia shows a combined shortage and below standard of 
31% per cent ; Massachusetts shows 414 per cent, and IIli- 
nois 7 per cent. In at least six of the Southern states 
more than one-third of their schools are reported either 
without teachers or being taught by teachers below their 
standards. 

Nearly all of the superintendents declare that teach- 
ers’ salaries have not increased in proportion to the in- 
creased cost of living, nor as salaries have in other voca- 
tions, and that teachers are continuing to leave the pro- 
fession for other work. 

Reports received by the National Education Associa- 
tion from normal school presidents show that the attend- 
ance in these teacher-training institutions has fallen off 
alarmingly. The total attendance in 78 normal schools 
and teacher training schools located in 35 different states 
for the year 1916, was 33,051. In 1919 the attendance 
in these same schools had fallen to 26,134. The total 
number of graduates in these schools in 1916 was 10,295, 
and in 1919, 8,274. The total number in the graduating 
classes of 1920 in these 78 schools is 7,119. These figures 
show a decrease of over 30 per cent in four years in the 
finished product of these schools. 

The presidents of these institutions state that in order 
to induce promising young men and women to enter the 
teaching profession and thereby furnish the country an 
adequate supply of ‘competent, well trained teachers, 
there must be :— 

1. Higher salaries for trained teachers; 

2. Higher professional standards, excluding the in- 
competent and unprepared ; 

3. A more general recognition by the public of the 
importance of the teaching profession ; 

4. More liberal appropriations to state normal 
schools and teacher-training schools in order to pay bet- 
ter salaries in these institutions and furnish better equip- 
ment. 

5. Extending the courses and raising the standards 
in the teacher-training schools. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The teachers of America are not striking. They are 
merely leaving the profession because they can not exist 
in it. While ‘‘leading citizens’’ are academically debat- 
ing the question whether or not teachers shall affiliate 
with organized labor—as they have been doing in great 
numbers recently—the profession is collapsing for mere 
lack of something to keep it alive. 

A recent questionnaire sent to the leading towns and 
cities of Texas showed that they had lost during the past 
year 34 percent of their male teachers and over 20 per- 
cent of their female teachers. County superintendents 
reported a loss of 33 percent of their male teachers and 
30 percent of their female teachers. It’s the best teach- 
ers who go, usually, too. In reply to a question as to 
whether they were losing their better or poorer teachers, 
the Texas superintendents reported that 78 percent of 
their losses were from the better teachers and only 22 
percent from the poorer ones. In reply to a question as 
to the number of applicants for teaching positions this 
year as compared with last, they reported only 20 per- 
cent as many male applicants, and 33 percent as many 
female applicants as last year, and that the quality was 
below normal. Some of the superintendents reported 
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that they had been obliged to put in mere children as 
teachers and to call back into the profession incompetent 
persons who had previously been let out. Some of the 
cities are still unable to fill all their positions. The rural 
schools are in an even worse plight. The superintendent 
of Tarrant County, in which there are about 300 teach- 
ers, stated a few days ago that he still had 100 vacancies. 
The superintendent of Comanche County reported 60 
vacancies, and other counties smaller numbers. 

The number of students taking the course in prepa- 
ration for teaching in the summer school at the university 
this year was greatly decreased, while the number taking 
the course in stenography and business training was 
greatly increased. The number of examinations taken 
in the State to secure certificates for teaching this sum- 
mer was only a little over half of the number the year 
before. School Life. 


A STATEMENT OF POLICIES 


BY THE COMMISSION ON THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, ADOPTED 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1919 


A Professional Organization for All Teachers 


The profession of teaching and the national organiza- 
tion which represents that profession have been recog- 
nized by the highest authority of our government. The 
National Education Association was chartered by Act of 
Congress ‘‘To elevate the character and advance the in- 
terests of the profession of teaching and to promote the 
cause of education in the United States.’’ 

The Association is devoted to the improvement of the 
professional status of the teacher, and its membership 
is open to all the teachers of the nation that the experi- 
ence, needs and opinions of all may find effective expres- 
sion and be mobilized and directed toward the promotion 
of education. 

Such a professional organization, national in its scope 
and membership and sensible of its responsibility to the 
common good, can guarantee a professional opinion free 
from local, provincial or partisan taint, and command 
the confidence of the public and the support of the mem- 
bers of the profession. It must consistently and un- 
selfishly serve the interests of the whole public and be 
free to reach its decisions and to offer its reeommenda- 
tions as the interests of the profession and the welfare of 
the schools may dictate. 

The National Education Association by its declared 
purposes and its reedrd of achievements is definitely com- 
mitted to this policy. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Education Association seeks the coop- 
eration of state and local organizations of teachers. The 
administration and control of public education is recog- 
nized as a function of the several states. In the exercise 
of this prerogative, the states have delegated large re- 
sponsibilities and corresponding authority to local boards 
of education, thereby stimulating local initiative and in- 
suring local interest in the welfare of the schools. Or- 
ganizations of teachers representing these state and local 
units are essential elements in this plan of educational 
organization. In order that these organizations may 
make the largest possible contributions to educational ad- 
vancement there must be cooperation among them, and 
between them and the National Education Association. 
Only through such cooperation can the combined inter- 
ests of the local communities, the states, and the nation 
as a whole be effectively subserved. 
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In recognition of these principles the Association 
stands ready to give to state and local organizations of 
teachers every possible assistance in promoting their 
plans and purposes in so far as these are in harmony 
with the purpose of the Association as set forth in its 
charter. The Association is pledged to exert all of its 
influence through its officers, its committees, its staff, and 
its publications to secure the enactment of such state and 
federal laws as will give proper recognition and support 
to public education and provide adequate compensation 
for teachers. It is pledged to urge unceasingly the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of adequate standards with 
respect to preparation and qualifications of teachers, 
length of school terms and the enforcement of attendance 
laws, provisions for sanitary buildings and modern equip- 
ment, elimination of all class distinction and privilege 
from public education, and en increasing emphasis upon 
the study and investigation of educational problems. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting in 1918 the Association 
voted to employ a field secretary who is now devoting his 
time to effecting closer cooperative relations with state 
and local organizations. This kind of service was con- 
sidered of such great importance that at the Milwaukee 
meeting in 1919 the Association instructed its officers to 
employ additional field secretaries to further promote 
this cooperative work. 


PARTICIPATION OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN DETERMINING 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


In the administration of the public school we reeog- 
nize boards of education as the representatives of the 
people. Theirs is the responsibility to adopt the policies 
which will make for the development of public education 
and through public education for the development of our 
democratic society. We recognize the superintendent of 
schools as the executive officer chosen by the board of ed- 
ucation to carry out its policies and to recommend to 
these representatives of the people the kind of action-that 
will make for the realization of our educational ideals. 
At the same time, we know that teachers working in the 
classrooms of our public schools have contributed ideas 
that have had a determining influence upon educational 
progress. Through teachers’ councils, through commit- 
tees, through voluntary associations, and through indi- 
vidual recommendations, teachers have concerned them- 
selves with the larger problems of educational adminis- 
tration to the great benefit of the schools. 

Boards of education and administrative officers in 
those communities that have made the greatest progress, 
have recognized this principle. In many places, by rule 
of the board or by invitation of the superintendent, 
teachers’ organizations have been requested to make rec- 
ommendations affecting courses of study, the adoption of 
textbooks, types of building and equipment, the organi- 
zation of special classes and special kinds of schools, and 
the formulation of budgets. 

We believe that this participation by teachers is in- 
dispensable to the best development of the public schools. 
We believe that such participation should be the right 
and responsibility of every teacher. To this end we urge 
that boards of education by their rules recognize this 
right, and provide stated meetings at which teachers will 
be heard. In order to guarantee such participation, we 
urge state legislatures—the final authorities through 
whose action local boards of education exercise the con- 
trol now vested in them—to enact laws providing: that 
teachers may appear before boards of education, and 
providing that these boards shall give them an opportun- 
ity to present their suggestions and proposals for im- 
proving the work of the schools, 
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If these steps are taken not only will the insight, 
knowledge, and skill of every teacher be made available 
for the promotion of educational progress, but the re- 
sponsibility and influence of the classroom teacher will 
be officially recognized, the calling will become thereby 
more dignified and attractive, and larger numbers of the 
strong and capable young men and women of the coun- 
try will enter public school service as a life career. Next 
to the provision of better salaries for teachers, nothing 
will do more to raise the status of the profession and 
make its service attractive to the kind of men and 
women that the schools need, than the adoption of a pol- 
icy that will lift the classroom teacher above the level of 
a mere routine worker carrying out in a mechanical 
fashion plans and policies that are handed down from 
above. 

In recognition of the principles of democracy in pub- 
lie-schogl service, there must be added to the wisdom of 
the boards of education and to the judgment and execu- 
tive ability of their administrative officers the effective 
participation of classroom teachers in the development 
of the policies which control education. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


We believe that the public schools of all the great 
democracies of the world can, through cooperative effort, 
do much to conserve and promote the great ideals for 
which the war was fought and won. We hold, indeed, 
that a distinct responsibility rests upon the teachers of 
the allied and associated nations to fulfill on a broader 
plane than ever before their great function as trustees 
of the human heritage—to see to it that what has been 
gained at so great and so terrible a cost is sedulously 
safeguarded and transmitted without loss and without 
taint to each new generation. 

So important is this problem and so great are the 
possibilities of international cooperation in effecting its 
solution, that the National Education Association has 
urged the creation of an international bureau of educa- 
tion in the League of Nations. As a step toward the es- 
tablishment of such a bureau, and as the nucleus of an 
international association of teachers, it is desirable that 
an international conference of the teachers’ associations 
of the free nations be held at an early date. Represen- 
tatives of the Teachers’ Federation of France have re- 
quested that the National Education Association of the 
United States take the initiative in calling this confer- 
ence. At the Milwaukee meeting of the Association, the 
proposal for a conference was approved and the Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education was instructed 
to represent the Association and to make all necessary 
arrangements. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


To the Teachers: 


You whom someone has called the ‘‘foster-parents of 
our children,’’ seem each year to have new duties thrust 
upon you.’ The school of to-day owes a duty to society 
as well as to its pupils. If you.are to train pupils to be 
true citizens of a democracy, you must give them the 
common knowledge and the common ideals upon which 
society in a democracy can safely rest. 

The real value of our schools to-day, then, depends 
not upon the information imparted therein (for ‘‘infor- 
mation is not education’’) but upon the efficiency with 
which they improve society. When the condition of so- 
ciety in a community seems bad in one or many phases, 
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it is not because the people of such community hold 
wrong ideals, so much as it is because they lack the abil- 
ity to put into effective play the good ideals they do hold. 
Their social machinery is unwieldy, and you who have 
for years been considered the intellectual and moral lead- 
ers in all our Illinois communities, must now so build the 
new machinery that it will run smoothly over the rough- 
est roads. 

Realizing the social value of play, you are already 
teaching the children on the playground how to live and 
work together; you are giving them their first ideas of 
group life with its social justice and lawfulness; you are 
developing their individualities through expression, 
eliminating the old idea of repression; you are teaching 
them that self-mastery is the highest human achievement, 
and that a healthy mind presupposes a healthy body; in 
short, you are promoting American democracy because 
you have caught the vision of the ideal citizen. : 

This is what you, the ‘‘educated teachers who know 
how to teach,’’ are already doing. And we, who repre- 
sent the parent side of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
appreciate your vision and your work, and hope to live 
long enough to see you adequately paid therefor, so far 
as financial compensation can pay for such service. We 
want to help you in your endeavors to teach the value of 
co-operative effort. Through ‘the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, co-operation can be established in a communtiy 
where now are indifference and prejudice and perhaps 
antagonism. Call upon us often—we exist to serve. 


A MESSAGE FROM OUR NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


In sending a message to Illinois members of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, I recall with pleasure the months of previous plan- 
ning with Mrs. Roger B. McMullen for organization of 
the Illinois Congress of Mothers, the auspicious days of 
its beginning in Evanston, the gratification of presiding 
at the organization, and the high purpose set forth by 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney in her address at that time on 
‘Benefits of Organized Motherhood,’’ an address that 
should be printed for distribution throughout the coun- 
try since it is as potent to-day as it was twenty years ago. 

Yesterday, to-day, and forever will mothers hold in 
their hands the future of the race, for in our homes are 
created the ideals which guide adult life. May women 
speedily come to recognize their opportunity in organiz- 
ing to help build a world where justice to all and respect 
for others’ rights will be the animating spirit of the 
people. 

The lessons of this world war have been engraved so 
deeply on the hearts of mothers, many of whose sons 
have made the supreme sacrifice, that they cannot dis- 
regard the duty of using these lessons to prevent future 
disaster. 

It is a changed world we face. To women: has come 
the responsibility of sharing equally with men the duty 
of choosing those who are to govern and of making the 
laws under which we live. It is an opportunity which, 
wisely used, will bring the mother viewpoint into na- 
tional life and differentiate between material and spirit- 
ual values in government and legislation. More money 
will be spent on education, on protection of children, on 
basic measures for making patriotic citizens, on helps 
for mothers, on preventive rather than reformative 
measures. 

In America’s share of the world responsibility 
brought about by the Peace Treaty, the special work of 
the National Congress of Mothers is to organize all par- 
ents; to provide the best educational guidance possible 
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on every question of child welfare in home, church, 
school, and state. The work of the Congress divides it- 
self into three distinct parts: (1) Organization, in which 
efficient paid organizers should be bringing millious of 
parents into the different departments of the Association 
since volunteer workers can no longer do all that should 
be done; (2) Education, in which a faculty of men and 
women versed in child-study should be preparing ma- 
terial for use in organizations after they are formed, 
also visiting and stimulating such organizations; and (3) 
Financial Independence, in which provision must be 
made for adequate funds to carry on the great work for 
public welfare being done by the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. There must 
be expansion not retrenchment, and there is now no ex- 
tension fund and.no fund for National or State Depart- 
ment Chairmen to carry on their work. 

Already four departments exist under our organiza- 
tion plan: 

1. The Mothers’ Circle, established in 1897, has been 
satisfactorily developed in some states, and greatly needs 
extension, since it is the logical forerunner of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and a branch of service greatly de- 
sired and most important. 

2. The Parent-Teacher Associations have won the ap- 
proval of all leaders in Education and have been widely 
used by the Government during the war. The exten- 
sion of this Department as a recognized auxiliary of 
every school is but a question of time and effort. Mem- 
bership campaigns are needed every year in order that 
the educational and co-operative objects of the organi- 
zation may be attained. . 

3. Parent-Associations in Churchs, have as large a 
field as Parent-Teacher Associations in schools. They 
cover a vital phase of education—the spiritual guidance 
of children. This department has been inaugurated by 
the Congress and should have both paid and voluntary 
organizers to extend it scope. 

4. Child Welfare Organizations in the States are 
needed to take up the careful study of present conditions 
affecting childhood in and out of the home, that con- 
structive measures may be adopted for adequate protec- 
tion of children of all ages. By suggestion of Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea, Chairman of Education Department, a commit- 
tee has been appointed to make a survey of all organiza- 
tions aiming especially to help mothers with a view to 
co-ordination of effort. 

To promote the various measures essential for Child 
Welfare, many of which have been inaugurated by the 
National Congress of Mothers, we must have thorough 
organization and define effort in all the counties of all 
the states. 


National Headquarters were established in Washing-/ 


ton in 1897 and have been maintained with a slight in- 
terim ever since. The growth of the Congress made it 
advisable to have its own building, and generous contri- 
butions from pioneer members made it possible to secure 
the present home at 1314 Massachusetts Avenue. In 
providing funds for the ptirchase of this headquarters, 
the National Board recommends that each organization 
in membersship assume personal responsibility and give 
one entertainment to raise money for this purpose. It 
would inspire healthful rivalry if during the month of 
November all members should contribute not less than 
one dollar to Headquarters Fund, in addition to the fund 
procured by an entertainment. The District of Colum- 
bia Tax Board have exempted the building from taxation 
because of the educational and patriotic purpose for 
which it is used. The Headquarters Committee is eager 
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to pay the entire amount required as soon as possible, to 
do away with expense of interest. 

In our co-operation with the Thrift and Savings Di- 
vision of the U. S. Treasury Department, with workers 
for educational bills in the Congress of the United States, 
and with the War Camp Community Service, we have 
obtained commendation and publicity. Our patriotic 
work for soldiers will be needed for some time yet, but 
more time can now be given to our customary work. The 
spirit of our organization has always been one of love, 
self-sacrifice and consecration—the carrying forward 
what the Founders believed to be a God-given and in- 
spired work. Through faithful service of devoted lead- 
ers, the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations has become to-day a powerful or- 
ganization with limitless opportunities. 

‘*Other women have labored and ye have entered into 
their labors’’—‘‘ Carry on’’ was the slogan of the Allies; 
let it be the slogan of every member of this organization. 
Get the vision and seope of the work, and be proud to 
be enlisted in a movement so fundamental, so vital, so 
far-reaching in its power for service to generations to 
come. Mrs. Freperic ScHorr. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL STATISTICS 


Possibly the word ‘‘statisties’’ in the title and the 
formidable array of figures following will cause some of 
our readers to skip this article. But every member of 
the State Teachers’ Association should read all these fig- 
ures, remember some of them, and file them for future 
reference. They are a part of the summary of the An- 
nual Report of the Superintendent of Publie Instruction’ 
for the year ending June 30, 1918, the most recent re- 
port available. Many of our members will not receive 
the report; and, since they all get THe ILLINOIS TEACHER, 
we deem it advisable to publish these statistics so that a 
large number of teachers may see them and have them 
to file. If large numbers of teachers could accurately 
quote authentic statistics in their arguments and diseus- 
sions, they would be more successful in improving the 
schools, in promoting child welfare, and in obtaining in- 
creased salaries for themselves. Therefore, the following 
statistics are just the kind of material to publish in this 
magazine. 

These figures are for the entire state. If you are in- 
terested in making a comparison of counties, get the com- 
plete report from the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL TABLES (1918) 
GENERAL STATISTICS 
CENSUS 


Population of Illinois (Federal census, 1910) 5,638,591; popu- 
lation under 21 years of age (school census, 1918): boys, 1,274,- 
618, girls, 1,258,908, total 2,533,526. Population between 6 and 21 
years of age (school census, 1918): boys, 859,327; girls, 858,730; 
total, 1,718,057; Percent of minors of school age, 68. 


ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY 


Boys: 490,762; Girls: 478,185; Total: 968,947; Percent of 
total: 89.6. 


SECONDARY (HIGH) 


Boys: 50,107; Girls: 62,450; Total: 112,557; Percent of total: 
10.4; Total Boys: 540,869; Girls: 540,635; Total: 1,081,504; Per- 
cent: 100. 
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ATTENDANCE, LENGTH OF TERM AND AVERAGE Cost 


Number of days attendance............c.eeeeeecees 152,998,966 
Average daily attendance..............ce-ceeeeeees 962,252 
Average percent of perfect attendance.......... wees 88 
Average number of days schools were in session...... 159 
Average number of days each pupil attended........ 141 
Average number of months schools were in session.... 8.4 
Average cost per pupil enrolled for current expense... $38 .38 
Average cost per pupil enrolled for all expense....... 48.64 


PROMOTIONS, GRADUATES AND TUITION PUPILS 

Number of eighth year pupils promoted: Boys, 26,261; Girls, 
32,430; Total, 58,691. 

Number of elementary tuition pupils: Boys, 2,605; Girls, 2,640; 
Total, 5,245. 

Number of high school graduates: Boys, 7,066; Girls, 11,076; 
Total, 18,142. 

Number of high school tuition pupils: Boys, 6,799; Girls, 9,262 ; 
Total, 16,061. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 
Number of teachers graduates of a— 





College and State Normal School.................2-eeee: 1,429 
I a Sint 8 winless 60 Weis deeds wines cow ent sas 4,237 
Ne GE, ONE is anc 6cakeeep erates coma 6,871 
Be i ac ctes ins cncsnkerechesven 9,631 
Es od Seabee eandanede he chse cake eanneckkeeenee 22,168 
Number having attended but not a graduate of a 

SIT fy Cire Dadit wchiadaawensediee ddas swsdswaneeswiebes 2,815 
Rg I ree eres eee 6,812 
SS oA shi dTRE CAREC We Oo D4RSKU OES Ueeene CeNeTee 1,787 
Oe ree ere fre ores er se ee 11,414 
Number having attended no school above elementary...... 1,015 
Pe eee oe ee ees eee 34,597 


TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES 


Number of superintendents who do no teaching........... 192 
Number of superintendents and principals who teach less 
ND SE AD raid 6 ova vacteneecckctecnstvewese eu seses 752 
Number of teachers and principals who teach half time or 
MUD. oo 6 thnwhadiwersmedins oveshshele<eden a baheee yee 
, RR ee ee SP ee a re 
Number of teaching positions filled by— 
ida kn dP OS reves aes We sh nan ees tiene canes 5,600 
de cntnan adeeb aeseebaes knee? 46ee8e8 5 See eae 28,997 
ME a Gis DiS6 SAVE EES TS Reneeeed Crees ke Ress - ye Kee 34,597 
Number of vacancies caused by— 
ES ara Suhewedh 6 esos 2 dun cbs edhe scene cGes Sige ee eeNS 40 
EE. ic) co Gv ata halos Wa 20 bs oe do accwewn cumaweuts 1,880 
ee ee A PEE rE ee ee ee 354 
BL il 58 Meth Sie 44 Keke Ceranae his nk Khes CR ene Renae 2,274 
Amount earned by teachers— 
EC eT re oe Te Ce ee TT eer eree 
PN a4 ned paneetien is aegis eas eke aware 22 ,852.158.90 
EE 2 a ¢ Saddle baa ab deuwbackasg aohon seek aoe 27,850,144.44 
Average annual salaries paid teachers— 
Eo wa voebatcheuseeqey cube tsé0ss80bai0ns bednces ipa 
ED vine wien be Ri bya sin «ds cnuchdsneate dees ane 770.84 
pr ee Pe ee 


LENGTH OF SERVICE IN SAME DISTRICT 


Teachers length of service in same district—One year, 12,173; 
Two years, 5,097; Three years, 2,690; Four years, 2,052; Five 
years, 1,635; Six years, 1,153; Seven years, 938; Eight years, 780; 
Nine years, 594; Ten years, 600; Eleven years, 514; Twelve years, 
516; Thirteen years, 487; Fourteen years, 423; Fifteen years, 397; 
Sixteen years, 243; Seventeen years, 300; Eighteen years, 343; 
Nineteen years, 284; Twenty years or more, 3,378; Total number 
of teachers, 34,597. 


ToTaAL TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Number of teachers having a total teaching experience of 1 
year, 5,074; 2 years, 3,250; 3 years, 2,512; 4 years, 2,372; 5 years, 
1,901; 6 years, 1,974; 7 years, 1,233; 8 years, 1,008; 9 years, 793; 
10 years, 782; 11 years, 626; 12 years, 545; 13 years, 481; 14 
years, 395; 15 years, 373; 16 years, 323; 17 years, 320; 18 years, 
253; 19 years, 220; 20 years, 272; 21 years, 225; 22 years, 194; 
23 years, 160; 24 years, 155; 25 years, 206; 26 years, 146; 27 
years, 120; 28 years, 84; 29 years, 77; 30 years, 86; 31 years, 58; 
32 years, 60; 33 years, 45; 34 years, 41; 35-years, 35; 36 years, 
34; 37 years, 31; 38 years, 23; 39 years, 10; 40 years or more, 74. 
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ANNUAL SALARIES Paip TEACHERS 


Receiving under $200—Elementary: Men 13, Women 86; Sec- 
ondary: Men 1, Women 10; Total, 110; Percent of total, .3. 
$200 to $299—Elementary: Men 149, Women 569; Secondary: 
Men 5, Women 15; Total, 738; Percent of total, 2.1. 
$300 to $399—Elementary: Men 833, Women 2,706; Secon- 
dary: Men 2, Women 14; Total, 3,555; Percent of total, 10.2. 
$400 to $499—Elementary: Men 796, Women 5,720; Secon- 
dary: Men 13, Women 51; Total 6,580; Percent of total, 19.0. 
$500 to $599—Elementary: Men 403, Women 4,254; Secon- 
dary: Men 33, Women 184; Total, 4,874; Percent of total, 14.0. 
$600 to $699—Elementary: Men 324, Women 2,785; Secon- 
dary: Men 59, Women 404; Total, 3,572; Percent of total, 10.3. 
$700 to $799—Elementary: Men 162, Women 1,743; Secon- 
dary: Men 109, Women 502; Total, 2,516; Percent of total, 7.2. 
$800 to $899—Elementary: Men 121, Women 1,356; Secon- 
dary: Men 138, Women 492; Total 2,107; Percent of total, 6.8. 
$900 to $999—Elementary: Men 114, Women 1,282; Secon- 
dary: Men 182, Women 313; Total, 1,891; Percent of total, 5.4. 
$1,000 to $1,099—Elementary: Men 73, Women 791; Secon- 
dary: Men 202, Women 200; Total, 1,266; Percent of total 3.7. 
$1,100 to $1,199—Elementary: Men 68, Women 358; Secon- 
dary: Men 160, Women 114; Total, 700; Percent of total, 2.0. 
$1,200 to $1,299—Elementary: Men 65, Women 243; Secon- 
dary: Men 178, Women 142; Total, 628; Percent of total, 1.8. ~- 
$1,300 to $1,399—Elementary: Men 52, Women 2,850; Secon- 
dary: Men 122, Women 106; Total, 3,130; Percent of total, 9.0. 
$1,400 to $1,499—Elementary: Men 32, Women 352; Secon- 
dary: Men 130, Women 85; Total, 599; Percent of total, 1.8. 
$1,500 to $1,599—Elementary: Men 19, Women 117; Secon- 
dary: Men 117, Women 66; Total, 319; Percent of total, .9. 
$1,600 to $1,699—Elementary: Men 55, Women 336; Secon- 
dary: Men 84, Women 79; Total, 554; Percent of total, 1.6. 
$1,700 to $1,799—Elementary: Men 19, Women 11; Secondary: 
Men 71, Women 60; Total, 161; Percent of total, .4. 
$1,800 to $1,899—Elementary: Men 23, Women 2; Secondary: 
Men 89, Women 71; Total, 185; Percent of total, .5. 
$1,900 to $1,999—Elementary: Men 12, Women 3; Secondary: 
Men 41, Women 41; Total, 97; Percent of total, .2. 
$2,000 to $2,499—Elementary: Men 34, Women 40; Secondary: 
Men 186, Women 136; Total, 396; Percent of total, 1.1. 
$2,500 to $2,999—Elementary: Men 26, Women 39; Secon- 
dary: Men 127, Women 113; Total, 305; Percent of total, .8. 
$3,000 and over—Elementary: Men 128, Women 105; Secon- 
dary: Men 69, Women 12; Total, 314; Percent of total, .9. 
Totals—Elementary: Men 3,521, Women 25,748; Secondary: 
Men 2,118, Women 3,210; Total, 34,597; Percent of total, 100. 
Grand total—Elementary: 29,269; Secondary 5,328; Total, 
84,597. 
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Districts, ScHooL Houses AND LIBRARIES. 


i a TTT Te eee 11,899 
Number of public school houses not used.............. 73 
Number of public school houses used.............++++- 13,420 
DE oC asnoh nasa bhbas hos che tduconnvess onsdeeseee 13,493 
Number of rented buildings .........ccccccscccccccece 232 
WG 2 Nain tee na eeewe bi asen connate Caen eecninwh 13,725 
Number of sittings (capacity) ..........--.eeeeeeeees 1,143,148 
PO GE TED becca cewccccccccccccesseccesetes 11,226 
Number of volumes in libraries...............eeeeee+: 1,874.831 


VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


School buildings and sites.............+eeeeeeeees $144,086,011 
Equipment (furniture, apparatus, etc.)............. 10,533,848 
DE stdin chenende sh nad eéarerndeatann has ee $154,619,859 
AmouNT oF TAXES LEVIED AND BONDS OUTSTANDING 
Amount of taxes levied August, 1917............... $ 55,531,282 
School bonds outstanding June 30, 1918............ 18,248,903 
District FuND 
RECEIPTS 
Dahewne Pale: 3, DAA «incon sens vena deence sees $11,832,103.73 


Distribution of trustees, $5,115,903.45; District tax- 
es, $44,744,834.72; Tuition fees paid by pupils, 
$283,785.29; Sale or rent of school property, 
$235,935.00; Sale of school bonds, $3,326,681.41; 
Insurance adjustments, $345,479.53; Other sourc- 
es, $1,164,512.27. 
Total . 2 oo ccccecccceces Stee ewensscesacecceuee 55,217,131.67 





ee etnias $67,049,235.40 
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From other township treasurers, $451,687.59; Trans- 
fers of pupils, $700,794.79. 
IED a.» icinyds Vhs cbs bwin Katcdnaek 1,152,482.38 


a a a ee ee ere $62,201,717.7 
EXPENDITURES 


General control— 
School boards and business offices................ $ 639,679.19 


Compulsory attendance .. ............0.eseeeeees 129,623.92 

Superintendents who do no teaching.............. 525,234.09 

Ee a Nin cinceedtcumennees sbéeebeseesbesced $ 1,294,537.20 
Instruction— 

Superintendents and principals who teach less than 
NS A an tee 0x le as ene tein ees $ 1,450,931.17 


Teachers and principals who teach half time or more 26,197,598.37 
State teachers’ pension fund 193,618.32 
Text-books, stationery, supplies, ete.............. 1,056.038.92 
Interest on teachers’ orders 


ThE ee tgs Cie eh 40 ee 103,011.22 
oe ae Se 
DO aie ava da 55 élae Se tide ts gL TTS $29,001,198.00 
Operating school plant— 
SCRNNUN, GUO, G8. oid isis oink Hike REL 2,792,522.93 
Fuel, water, power, light, ete........ccccccscces 3,169,112.16 
BUEN Sate encewessecs cccdecesccds ccesnasenececs $ 5,961,635.09 
Maintenance of plant (repairs, replacements, insur- 
GN oF Shc wets ince behe 0050s 65 < dees cea 3,236,889.91 
Auxiliary agencies— 
ee ee oe eh eee ta a ene cha cetinn 2 98,431.30 
PD BIE cna ccnkacteknaneescastad wat 47,012.96 
SOI OE RUN iii did 84. cada dcikdesnecied 71,262.77 
Rent par CATR RRER ORS 00.9 ONE thd Eeed eee Cade dmele 156,875.07 
a in act eli i aR ee i 390,808.26 
ST Ds. dvlbicnind anniawee cacenne bane 1,248,502.64 
DN 2 506) d We BhRad sna atdobkucladsdéde salle ks $ 2,012,893.00 
Grand total current expense..............scceees $41,507,153.20 


Capital outlay— 
New grounds and buildings, alterations, (not re- 
PEE. 6 ce) ae G0dn ce cose onanecanns dncetes cases $ 7,891,605.71 


New equipment (not replacement) ............... 853,767.69 
SEL 0 a a bas han 0 4 BS Re Eiken dbase Seeaw ceed’ $ 8,745,373.40 

Bonded debt— 
District bomds cnmeclled ......cccccscccccccccces $ 1,496,863.37 
TS OT 854,180.97 
ER its AGA ORE AN S02 Ae ne aaah a ein aaa $ 2,351,044.34 
SNEED Wi ds Selwegstabcdsesceewacedenuae $52,603,570.94 

Duplications— 
Paid to other township treasurers................ $ 489,867.40 
Tuition of transferred pupils .................05 959,273.21 
, | RR ce ee ee eee eee 1,449,140.61 
Balance on hand June 30, 1918.................. 14,149,006.23 
Se GH ad |. a vcsaWbnes Hn Tithe deweascddel $68,201,717.78 

. TOWNSHIP DISTRIBUTIVE FUND 
RECEIPTS 

ND UE Be Rs oo bana kednd ketnnsceedccees« $ 279,350.75 
Income of township fund, $1,756,174.61; County dis- 

tribution, $3,738,084.42; Distributed but withheld, 

$179,292.45; Other sources, $15,309.48. 
Perro 5,688,860.96 
ER Ae a eyes TT ee $ 5,968,211.71 

EXPENDITURES 

Expenses of trustees ...........ssscceccceses =.-$ 48,326.74 
Publishing statements . . . .......seeeceeeeeneees 5,563.62 
Compensation of treasurers...........+e++eeeeee: 195,322.21 
Added to township fund ...........seeeeeeeceees 24,157.22 
BNE ON GHIEEED asin con n0cbec ceccdeducnoue 5,115,903.45 
Distributed, but withheld from district fund....... 267,201.27 
Net expenditures . . . ...cccccccccccccesccccesees $ 5,650,474.51 
Balance on hand June 30, 1918.........e.eeeeees 311,737.20 
Geen COORE o .c.< 6000800008 cso cdvcceeoecewnccoss $ 5,968,211.71 





40 : THE 
County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SALARIES AND EXPENSE 

SALARIES 

Paid by State Auditor.......cccccsccccccvcccees $ 193,500.00 

Paid by County boards ..........-eeeeeeeeeeeees 7,293.68 

TUNE no 6:0 0004 400506s cnpanennsseeasessnneceges $ 200,793.68 
EXPENSES 

Incidental and traveling expenses...........+.+++ $ 37,805.46 

Salary of assistants ....... Prrerereere reer 65,576.60 

WOE 15d Kccnccccdsidedewccinnsccgsvococescwes $ 103,382.06 

SE NUE oa 6 wcacbnad haath terenseresiwans $ 304,175.74 
WHY? 


Two women were talking. One was a native of New 
York City, the other of a small town in Illinois. They 
were having tea together in a New York restaurant. 

‘*My small Mildred enters Miss Jones’s school tomor- 
row,’’ said the New York woman. 

The Illinois woman’s voice was sympathetic. ‘‘Isn’t 
she quite up to grade for public school work?’’ she 
asked. - 

Madame New York bristled. ‘‘Public school? How 
should I know? Mildred, thank Heaven, will never go 
to a public school!”’ 

‘*Why not?’’ Madame Illinois bristled in turn. 

‘*Do you think my child is going to associate with the 
scum of the earth of the New York public schools dur- 
ing her susceptible years? Not if I have to scrub the 
street to pay for her tuition in a private school! The 
proudest fact in my life is that I’ve never put my foot 
over the threshold of a public school.’’ 

‘‘And the proudest fact of mine,’’ cried Madame 
Illinois, ‘‘is that, from the day I entered kindergarten 
until I graduated from the university, I was a part of 
the public school system of the State of Illinois.’’ 

For a silent moment the two women looked at each 
other; then the Illinois woman said: ‘‘But don’t you 
see what a horrible comment it is on our American sys- 
tem of education that you can feel as you do? I don’t 
know anything at all about your education, but since it 
has permitted you to say what you’ve just said, I’m 
going to remark that your education is a failure, and 
I’m sorry for you. Now, wait a moment! Don’t be 
angry. I’m not blaming you. I’m pitying you. Why, 
all the real Americanism I have in me, I got in the public 
schools. 

*‘T began in a red brick schoolhouse. District 2 was 
over the door. A little colored girl, Mamie Sweet, sat 
in front of me. The Irish saloonkeeper’s son, Petie 
Ryan, sat next to me. Edna Brown, daughter of the 
local banker, sat behind me. We played and quarreled, 
worked and sang together for all those precious suscepti- 
ble years you speak of. And I’ve never been able to 
grow away from the feeling that Mamie and Petie, Edna 
I were exactly alike under our skins. And I’ve never 
been able to forget the thrill I felt when I was old 
enough to understand that I was being educated by the 
commonwealth. That I was an intrinsic part of the 
state—that the public moneys were fitting me for citi- 
zenship. It gave me a sense of responsibility toward 
the nation that nothing else could, and then—”’ 

But Madame New York interrupted: ‘‘Yes, I’ve 
heard many eulogies on the little red schoolhouse. But 
did you ever stand outside of the New York public 
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schools and watch the children—hear the things they 
say and see the things they do—then imagine your child 
among them ?’’ 

Madame Illinois sighed and for a long time the con- 
versation languished. Some day the women of America 
will have to solve this problem.—Editorial in The De- 
lineator, September, 1919. 


The editor of THe Itiinois TEACHER offers the sug- 
gestion that, if the women of America are to solve the 
problem suggested in this Delineator editorial, they start 
with the ideal that it is the birthright of every child, 
first, to have such a home life and environment as will 
send him to school fit to educate and to associate with 
all other potential American citizens, and, second, such 
a public school near by as is fit for the education, train- 
ing and development of all children, from the son and 
daughter of the Governor to the numerous progeny 
of the woman who scrubs his office. 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


Our schools, our children are not safe from the 
clutches of industrialism. We shall have to fight an in- 
sidious foe to real democracy, to equal opportunity for 
all, which is the principal meaning of democracy. All 
over the country today we find subtle influences at work 
dividing our youth into two classes—the professional 
and leisure class on the one hand, and the day laborers 
on the other. You will find, if you will but look, that 
there is in some places an effort of big business to get 
as many children as possible not to go beyond the grades, 
or if they enter the high school at all, to have them 
take courses that fall short of college entrance require- 
ments, so that there will not be too many going on to 
higher institutions of learning and too few men with 
the hoe. To illustrate, we have today in this state the 
effort in progress to cut under college requirements on 
the part of the national and state industrial boards in 
agriculture, thus making it difficult if not impossible 
to enter college after graduating from such course. In 
other states, the demand is made to segregate the peo- 
ple who take domestic science courses under the Smith- 
Hughes law. Again it is an attempt, conscious or un- 
conscious, to keep young people from growing ambitious 
to go on with the higher education. You will find if 
you look sharply at our great corporation schools that 
they are greatly interested in teaching people to be con- 
tented with the state or condition in which they find 
themselves, and that any effort on the part of anybody 
to arouse ambition in such groups of industrial workers 
is resented. 

If the city, the state, or the nation, or all combined, 
were to undertake to stimulate ambition on the part of 
employees and the desire for a better job, the effort 
would be met with secret or open resistance. I have 
tried it, and have seen the results. 

Our nation needs in its teaching body good fighters, 
valient men and women who know no fear, and who 
will never play the slacker’s part in the educational 
army. The school man or woman who does not feel that 
we are in a fight against ignorance, superstition, greed 
and the forces of darkness, needs to be galvanized into 
life. 


C. P. Cary, 
State Supt. of Schools, Wisconsin. 
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CONTRACT JUMPERS 


One bright, crisp November day the Car- 
ter drove his wain from Canterbury on his 
way north. As he jogged along between 
the hedgerows he came upon a wayfarer 
who walked at the side of the road. 

‘*Whoa, mighty Cham,’’ shouted the Car- 
ter to his horse and as the Cham of Tar- 
tary stopped, 

‘*Get thee up on the seat by me.’’ called 
the Carter. 

‘*T thank thee,’’ replied the traveler, 
hopping nimbly to the seat in the wain. 

‘*Hi, Cham,’’ bellowed the Carter and 
the great horse resumed his march. 

‘‘T’m on my way from Canterbury to 
Derby in the north,’’ said the stranger, 
and I’m glad to accept this lift. I taught 
in a school in Canterbury but the wage was 
beggarly, so when I had a chance to teach 
at Derby for ten pound more a year I just 
e’en stole away,—and here I am.’’ 

‘* Tis fortunate,’’ said the Carter, ‘* that 
you were not under bond to teach at Canter- 
bury, or that extra ten pound would not 
avail you much.’’ 

‘*Oh, I had no bond,’’ said the stranger 
easily, ‘‘I did sign a contract, but they can- 
not hold me to that.’’ 

‘‘Hum,’’ murmured the Carter. 

‘*But let’s not talk of me further,’’ said 
the stranger, ‘‘ what think you of the threat- 
ened strike of the miners of Somersetshire? 
As for me, I think it a hideous crime if they 
strike and let babies freeze, and stop all 
industry,—a hideous crime.’’ 

‘*And what,’’ inquired the Carter, ‘‘ did 
you think of the King of Prussia who broke 
his pledge with the Flemish clothmakers?’’ 

‘* "Twas the crime of the ages,’’ ex- 
claimed the stranger fiercely. 

‘* And yet,’’ remarked the Carter, ‘‘ ’twas 
but a contract the miners had with the mine 
owners, and ’twas but a contract the Prus- 


sian had with the Flemings. Why man,’” 


exclaimed the stout waggoner, his choler 
rising, ‘‘A man’s word is all a poor man 
has. Had he been reared aright, his word 
is as good as his bond. Did I give my word 
to carry a load of coals to Newcastle, carry 
them I would, though I had an opportunity 
to sell it in Chichester at ten pound more 
a load.’’ 

The stranger stared at the Carter but 
said not a word. 

‘*Now out upon thee, thou contract jump- 
ing knave,’’ roared the Carter. ‘‘Get off 
my cart before I buffet thee on the ear. 
I’ve a friend from France, a Mounseer La 
Harpe has the gift of language and could 
tell thee what manner of slimy reptile thou 
art. But in his absence I can but tell thee 
begone and that in haste.’’ 

The stranger leaped down from the cart 
as nimbly as he had climbed up. The Carter 
filliped the reins over the back of the Cham 
of Tartary and as the horse lifted his fet- 
locked feet in a jog trot, the Carter growled 
to himself, 

‘*They’re all tarred with the same brush. 
—the Prussian with his serap of paper, the 
miner with his unexpired agreement, the 
teacher who jumps his contract. Hum! 
Tis chilly weather this November.’’ 


STATE SPELLING BEE 


Preliminary selections will be made this 
month to select the boys and girls of the 


several counties in the state spelling con- 
test to be held in Springfield on December 
29, the first days of the annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 





RISING EARLY 


Word comes from Elgin that Walter 
Heath, 18 years old, has been appointed 
principal of the Maple Park High School. 
He is touted as being the youngest high 
school principal in the state. 





VETERAN PEORIA TEACHER 


RESIGNS 


Miss Eliza Z. Sloan, for fifty-three years 
a teacher in the schools of Peoria, has re- 
signed. During her public service as a 
teacher Miss Sloan was absent from her 
duties only two weeks, caused by illness two 
years ago. The Peoria Board of Education 
took a rising vote of appreciation of Miss 
Sloan’s services in accepting her resigna- 
tion and a letter of appreciation from the 
board was ordered prepared. 


FORMER KEWANEE PASTOR NOW 
COLLEGE HEAD 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Charles Black, formerly 
a pastor in Kewanee, is now president of 
the Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. The college is 118 years 
old and it has graduated more than 5,000 
young men. During the war Dr. Black 
served in the Intelligence and Morale De- 
partments of the Army with the rank of 
major. He was one of the few clergymen 
to hold a commission other than that of 
chaplain. 


FORTY-FIVE VETERAN TEACHERS 
RECENTLY RETIRED 


Secretary R. O. Clarida of the [Illinois 
State Teachers and Retirement Fund has 
announced that 45 veteran school teachers 
of Illinois have recently retired. This num- 
ber includes Joseph H. Collins of Spring- 
fidd who has rounded out his twenty-fifth 
year in the service. 


TIGHT SQUEEZE 


County Superintendent O. P. Simpson, in 
investigating the Tovey school near Taylor- 
ville, found over 400 pupils crowded into 
four small rooms without sufficient light or 
ventilation or enough teachers. 


RINKER NOW TRAVELE« 


Ira P. Rinker, formerly principal of the 
Canton High School and for five years prin- 
cipal of the Kewanee High School, is now 
traveling, selling school and church fixtures. 
His family still lives in Kewanee. 


STATE MEETINGS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS AND CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AT U. OF I. 


On October 29 and 30 joint meetings and 
separate meetings were held by the State 
School Board Association and the City Su- 
perintendents Association at the University 


a — 
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of Illinois. The Beardsley Hotel in Cham- 
paign was headquarters for both organiza- 
tions. A banquet for the members of the 
associations was held at the University 
Christian church. 


ACKERMAN LEAVES YORKVILLE 


F, W. Ackerman, superintendent of the 
Yorkville public schools, has resigned his 
position and has gone to fill the chair of 
physics in Central College at Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


INGLER RESIGNS FROM EFFINGHAM 


Superintendent F. M,. Ingler of Effing- 
ham has resigned because of ill health. For 
several weeks he has been suffering from 
blood poisoning, having been bitten on the 
right foot by an insect. His friends earn- 
estly hope that he may meet a speedy re- 
covery. 


LITCHFIELD TEACHERS INSURED 


Accident policies for 34 teachers, the su- 
perintendent of city schools, his secretary, 
one truant officer and five janitors, have 
been taken out by the Litchfield Board of 
Education. This does not mean that teach- 
ing is more of a career of danger and dar- 
ing in Litchfield than in other cities. The 
matter has been discussed at several meet- 
ings of the board. Since the accident oc- 
curred at the Masonic school a year ago be- 
cause of a defective scaffold, the question 
of insuring school teachers and employes 
has been agitated and the members of the 
Board believe it will mean a saving to the 
taxpayers. 


‘*TRAINING IN SERVICE’’ IN 
SPRINGFIELD 


Professional training in service is now 
offered to the teachers of Springfield 
through the extension study courses which 
will be maintained by the board of educa- 
tion. The course consists of fifteen two- 
hour lessons during the school year and the 
classes will be held at the Springfield High 
School every other Saturday from 10 a, m. 
to noon. The lesson assignments will re- 
quire from two to four hours’ work per 
week outside of class. The only charge for 
the course for Springfield teachers is an in- 
cidental fee of $3. Non-resident teachers 
will be expected to pay $10 additional. 
Superintendent Allen expects to have these 
courses recognized by the state normal 
sehools and by the University of Lllinois as 
soon as the courses have been completed 
and passed upon by an accredited examiner. 


TWO ILLINOIS VALLEY SCHOOLMEN 
OUT BECAUSE OF ILL HEALTH 


G. C. Walker, principal of the LaMoille 
school, has been compelled to resign because 
of ill health. V.C. Vamseyer, principal of 
the West Bureau Consolidated Schools, was 
suddenly stricken by appendicitis and is 
now in St. Margaret’s Hospital at Spring 
Valley. He is recovering rapidly and will 
be back at his work in a short time. 


MOVIE TEXTS 


D. Appleton and Company and the Edu- 
cational Department of the Universal Film 
Manufacturing Company have joined forces 
to make motion pictures a practical and im- 
portant part of instruction in schools and 
colleges. If interested, write to the pub- 
lishers of this magazine. 
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NOAH FORCED TO STROLL 
Noah Strohl, teacher of the Cnampion 
school in Ridge township near Shelbyville 
has been forced to resign his position be- 
cause he could find no place in the district 
at which he could obtain board. 


ONE REASON FOR NOT ATTENDING 
INSTITUTE 


Miss Goldie Morgan of Gorham cut the 
institute at Murphysboro. She started the 
year as teacher in the Gorham school. On 
a certain Friday last month she did not 
appear at the Murphysboro institute. Dan 
Cupid afterward divulged the fact that 
Miss Morgan eloped to Memphis, Tennessee, 
with Ross Stout of Sand Ridge. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY TAUGHT IN 
GALESBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
The classes in radio at the Galesburg 
high school have an aerial equipped for a 
receiving station. All government restric- 
tions on amateur radio stations were re- 
moved on the first of October. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 
All teachers should try the coming U. S. 
Government examinations. 1920 Census re- 
quires thousands clerks. Thousands of per- 
manent, life, positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. L225, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


PRICE LIST OF EDUCATIONAL 
TESTS 

The Bureau of Educational Research of 
the University of Illinois has issued a price 
list of test materials that it is prepared 
to furnish. All teachers interested should 
communicate with Dr. B. R. Buckingham, 
Bureau of Educational Research, University 
Hall, Urbana, Illinois, 


HOW RURAL TEACHERS MAY TEACH 
BUTTER MAKING 

E. H. Shinn, Assistant in- Agricultural 
Education in the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, D. C., has issued a pamphlet, 
‘How Teachers May Use Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 876, Making Butter on the Farm.’’ The 
pamphlet and bulletin may be obtained free 
of charge by teachers who are interested 
in this phase of the teaching of agriculture. 


MOTION PICTURES OF EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE 

The National Board of Review of Motion 

Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

is issuing a number of bulletins listing mo- 

tion pictures that have educational value. 

The list covers a wide variety of subjects. 


AGAINST GIDDY CLOTHES 


In the interest of thrift a firm stand 
against extravagant and costly wearing ap- 
parel among school girls and boys has been 
taken by many educators in the west. 


FROM NASHVILLE TO NEOGA 


W. C. Fairweather is now superintendent 
of the Neoga public schools, which includes 
the Neoga Township High School and the 
Neoga grade schools. His salary is $1,800 
shared equally by the two schools. Before 
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coming to Neoga, Mr. Fairweather was su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Nash- 
ville, Illinois, for a period of six years. His 
successor at Nashville is Mr. O. C. Bailey, 
formerly superintendent of schools at Van- 
dalia. Mr, L. G, Osborn, formerly super- 
intendent at Neoga, is now principal of 
the Antioch Township High School. 


_Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
wl y 122S.Michigan Ave. Chicago 

— yy As recent city superintendents, 

we know school employers and 

their reeds. We also have broad 

acquaintance @mong teachers. 

Both will rece’ve personal and 

discriminating ~ervice. Mers. 

Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 
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TEACHERS! Earn More Salary 


Teach Commerical Work next fall. By taking ad- 


ne ae nity now offered ¢ the Ex- GO 
ension - Of our university you can within a short Do you wish Permanent Positi Governmen 
time prepare yourself for a Paying position as Teacher; $960 Yearly? F fetes uarters H 
semameeesed sencier in h school business ane heat. Beautiful en Saecenting Work, 
vee subjects. Special rates for limited time. “ oO aeeag ibaa 
ZMENT, 146T, ST. LOUIS, MO 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF COMMER: : S : ; 

Seek er beet Weshinston D.C. HE CONDUCTED EXAMINATIONS. 

















HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A first year text book, for pupils beginning 
the study of Geography. The best book ever 
prepared for this work. 


A well known superintendent has said to 
the oy “T find that my teachers can 
teach twice as much geography with these 
books in the hands of their pupils as they can 
without them.” 


If you do not have the book you owe it to 
yourselves and your pupils to investigate it. 
A copy will be sent to you by return mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price, 45 cents. 


Ask for a list of our outline maps and other 
geographical publications. Our new catalogue 
will be sent by return mail on receipt of your 
request for it. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 




















NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FOR ENTIRE WEST AND ALASKA 
THE LARGEST AND BEST AGENCY 


Write immediately for free circular BOISE, IDAHO 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions. Write eS ee 


NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and Wa, Ga basa eel wan 


enrollment card. AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Dix 


Pacific Office: Portland, Ore. Frank K. Welles, Mgr. WM, RUFFER, A.M., Manager 
THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 








Teachers’ 


Agency 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
34th Year. Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with Lf chapters 
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on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, etc., sent 
437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Denver, Colorado—Gas & Electric Bldg. Chicago, Illinois— PeoplesGas Bldg. Minneapolis. Minnesota —The Plymouth Bidg. 
TEACHERS seeking advancement should register at once. No advance fee required. 
PERMANENT MEMBERSHIP FOR ONE FEE—ALL OFFICES 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS should consult us, as we can recommend desirable 

teachers. Use office most convenient. If an emergency arises, wire or ‘phone us. 





The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 





“‘When the Wind Blows.’’ See Second Page of Cover. ; 
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